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THE WALLINGFORD SAHARA. 


ERHAPS the most peculiar feature in our 

landscape, as we look eastward from _ here, 
where we are “laid upon a shelf” in the side of 
Mount Tom, is the sandy plain stretching from 
six or seven miles south, nearly to Hanover, 
a small village about four miles north of us. 
Opposite, and north of us,it may not average 
over a quarter ofa mile in width. Further 
south it is perhaps half a mile wide, or more, 
and it is there that yousee it in all its 
desert glory. Wells are sometimes sunk in it 
tu the depth of twenty-five feet before water 





is reached. It must be made of ground-up 
granite, I judge; for many a scale of mica glistens 
from the mortar walls which of its 
sand. But where are the that 
ground this mighty grist? Farmers seem to 
think that it is of small account to them, for it is 
mostly an unfenced common. Yet our desert is 
not altogether bare of vegetation. A bent grass, 
too coarse for cattle to browse, grows te the hight 
of two feet or more, and in many places thick 
enough to make a considerable prairie-burning 
when it is set on fire in the spring. These fires, 
stretching along the plain in the evening, sug- 
gest to our minds, in these military times the 
bivouacking of an army. Moreover the blue 
violets flourish wonderfully in many places on 
this plain. Whether they are the same kind 
that we find so plentiful in our alluvial mead- 
ows, modified by the peculiar nature of the soil 
and greater heat of the plain, or whether they 
are a distinct variety, I do not know ; but there 
certainly is a great difference between the two 
in their manner of growth. Our common vio- 
lets have a green leaf, shaped like a colt’s foot, 
only smaller; but these desert violets have 
their green leaves so ¢e ‘ply nted at the 
edges, as to resemble slender 
from the center. Their blossom 
monly double the size of the meadow violets. 
The plain has a beautiful carpet-like appearance 
when the spring glory of these blossoms is 
’ppropriately set off by the yellow sand. 
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able illustration of those larger transactions of | 
the same kind that we 
deserts of the east. 
laws as the snow in similar circumstances, and 
is in the same manner left in piles and dritts. 


read of in the great 
The pha obeys the same 


As you stand near the depot and gaze south- | “ 


ward, it would seem in no way incongruous if) 
caravans of camels with their drivers should be | 
seen rising above the horizon; or if the long-stri- 
ding ostrich should appear against the sky, close- 
ly pursued by the Arab courser. But instead of| 
these, the white banner of the locomotive comes | 
in sight. Presently you hear the distant roar of | 
wheels, as they whirl along their iron track. | 
Now the iron monster reaches a point near a 
cross-road, where as a law-abiding monster, he | 
The whole 
valley from east to west, and even the clouds 
above, reverberate his shout. Within a few) 
minutes of his first appearance, he passes you, | 


| 


is bound to raise a note of warning. 


with a roaring of wheels, a hissing and pufling | 
of steam and smoke, followed by a cloud of sand | 
that is whirled into the retreating eddies, all 
of which is enough to bewilder the senses of one | 
who is unaccustomed to the scene. 

Perhaps I cannot do better, than to transcribe 
from memory some lines written by a friend 
whose poetic fancy was roused by the race, rack- 


t and bellow of a locomotive : 
“Wark! the cars! Now listen! look! 
Hear their rumbling! see their smoke! 

¢ Nearer, clearer, on they rattle, 

Noisy as the din of battle, 
Hissing, crashing, roaring, thundering, 
Enough to set all mortals wondering. 
Now the steam pipe lifts his shout. 
Look O e 
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A WORD TO RE ADERS AND WRITERS. 


|“ waiting for the ideas to come.” 


1864. 


NO. 3. 


VOL. L., 


We like to feel that .the au- 
thors we read are real flesh and blood—full of 
genial sympathy, and interested in all the de- 
partments of life. We desire to have it under 
stood, that the writers of Tux CiecuLar are not 
to 
brain- work, but are personally engaged in vari. 


personal editor. 


impersonal” beings, exclusively devoted 
ous brane hen of industry, with hearts open to all 
genial influences. 


| their * sanctum,” 


No pent up space call they 
Oftener may they be seen in 
field, orchard, or vineyard, enjoying manual la- 
bor, than sitting solitary behind some tome of 
ancient lore, or with pen in hand anxiously 
Give us, kind 
reader, your thoughts which breathe of life, 
health, industry, 
and we will try to do the same for you; and 
together we shall succeed in mutual edification 
and entertainment. w. 


progress and spiritual growth, 


FREE CRITICISM, 


HE reliance of the Community for good or- 
| der and government, has from the first, in 


| connection with religious influence and education, 
| . *,* * 4 
been on Free Criticism, or mutual truth-telling. 


We believe that in order 
man 
truth he will obey it, and yield his heart to it, 


to be a good citizen, a 
must love the truth; and if he loves the 
when it is presented to him ina good spirit. 
We believe too, that the best promoter of a 
love of the truth is free 
words, plain truth-telling between man and 


criticism, or, in other 
man, in the spirit of humility and improvement, 
The way free criticism is brought to bear in 
a practical way in the Community is thus de 
scribed in Bible a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Community : 
“Free Criticism is a system of telling each other 


Communism, 


| plainly and kindly our thoughts of each other, on all 


HE readers of Tue Circutar have doubt- 
less noticed some departures in its style and 
matter from the ordinary newspaper standard. 
We allude to this, not for the purpose of offer- 
ing an apology, but rather to express the hope, 


that still greater departures will be observed 
from time to time, and to invite our readers to 
cooperate with us, in the endeavor to make an 
“entertaining and useful paper,” even if this re- 
sult involves wide deviations from newspaper 
desirous that the 
think of it as ; 


it shall 


routine. Especially are we 


readers of Tiis Crrevucar siioul:! 


genial companion ; and if in any case 


| . ° 
/seem to assume the part of guide and instruc- 


I once | 
' 


found a small patch of white ones, and another | 


peculiarity of them was, that they had a very 
pleasant odor, of which the blue were destitute. 
The plain, however, comprises some patches of 
ground, of several acres in extent, which seem 
utterly destitute of vegetation. They 
erts in every sense of the werd. Occasional 
high winds cause “a mingling of earth with hea- 
ven,” or miniature simoon, which gives a respect- 


are des- 


tor, they will please remember that its writers 
mean always to stand behind the truth, and have 
no desire to surround themselves with the unap- 
proachable dignity which is supposed to belong 
to the editorial profession. We protest against 
the idea that a newspaper editor, is, by virtue 
of his profession, qualified to dogmatize on all 
subjects which are presented to his attention, and 
to criticise and 


body thing in an 


We do not adinire the exam- 


e very eV ery 


oracular manner. 


| ple set by the London Times, of having an im- 


| Selfishness and disorder inevitably, annoy 


| Evil, in character or conduct, 


suitable occasions. We have introduced a fashion of 
judgment and truth-telling, which gives voice and 
power to the golden rule—* Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
the circle 
around them ; and the circle thus annoyed, in our 
Association, has the liberty and the means of speak- 
ing the truth to the offender. All are trained to 
criticise freely, and to be criticised, without offense 
is sure to meet with 
effectual rebuke from individuals, from platoons, and 
from the whole Sometimes criticism is 
given by the whole circle in a general meeting: at 
other timesit is given more privately, by committees, 
or individuals. In some cases, criticism is directed 
to general character, and in others to specific faults 
and offenses. It is also exercised in the discovery 
and commendation of value in character, as well as 
in the exposure of defects. Generally, criticism is 
invited by the subject of it, and is regarded asa 
privilege. It is well understood that the moral 
health of the Association depends on the 
culation of this plainness of speech ; and all are 
ambitious to balance accounts in this way as often 
Here is the whole secret of govern- 
ment among us. Our government is Democratic, 
inasmuch as the privilege of criticisin is distributed 
through the whole body, and the power which it 
gives is accessible to any one who will take pains to 
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attain good judgment. It is Aristocratic, inasmnch 
as the best critics have the most power. It is Theo- 
cratic, inasmuch as the Spirit of truth alone can 
give the power of genuine criticism.” 

The history of the origin and progress of 
free criticism among us is interesting, and is 
worth telling briefly in this connection, though 
it has several times been explained, in former 
volumes of Tue Crrcurar. 

The germ of the idea had its birth during the 
great revival period of thirty years ago,among the 
inmates of a New England Theological Seminary. 
Mr. J. H. Noyes, in his Religious History, men- 
tions as one of the exercises of a select circle of 
students at Andover who were preparing them- 
selves for missionary labor, of which he was a 
member, meetings for telling each other their 
faults. This is the first notice we find of any- 
thing like a plan of systematic criticism. The fol- 
lowing is the paragraph in which the fact is re- 
lated : 

“In consequence of my decision to become a mis- 
sionary, my connexion with the missionary brethren 
became more intimate, and I was admitted to a se- 
lect society which has existed among them since the 
days of Newell, Fisk, &c. Among those with 
whom I was thus associated, I remember Lyman 
and Munson, who were killed by cannibals some 
years ago on one of the islands in the East Indies; 
Tracy, who I suppose is now in China; Justin Per- 
kins, the Nestorian missionary, and Champion, who 
went to Africa, but subsequently returned and died. 
One of the weekly exercises of this society was a 
frank criticism of each other’s character, for the 
purpose of improvement. The mode of proceeding 
was this:—At each meeting, the member whose 
turn it was, according to the alphabetical order of 
his name, to submit to criticism, held his peace, 
while the other members, one by one, told him his 
faults in the plainest way possible. This exercise 
sometimes cruelly crucified self-complacency, but it 
was contrary to the regulations of the society for 
any one to be provoked or to complain. I found 
much benefit in submitting to this ordeal, both while 
I was at Andover and afterward.” 


The idea thus suggested was afterwards intro- 
duced and expanded into every-day use in the 
family Association at Putney, Vermont. The 
following paragraph from the First Annual Re- 
port of the Oneida Association discloses the 
prominence and operation of criticism in the 
Putney Association : 

“The system of Criticism was instituted by the 
Putney Association during the period of its most 
rapid advancement in spiritual life. The mode of 
proceeding was this:—Any person wishing to be 
criticised, offered himself for this purpose, at a meet- 
ing of the Association. His character then became 
the subject of special scrutiny by all the members of 
the Association, till the next meeting, when his trial 
took place. On the presentation of his case, each 
member in turn was called on to specify as far and 
as frankly as possible, every thing objectionable in 
his character and conduct. In this way the person 
criticised had the advantage of a many-sided mirror 
in viewing himself, or perhaps it may be said, was 
placed in the focus of a spiritual lens composed of all 
the judgments in the Association. It very rarely 
happened that any complaint of injustice was made 
by the subject of the operation, and generally he re- 
ceived his chastening with fortitude, submission, and 
even gratitude, declaring that he felt himself relieved 
and purified by the process. Among the various ob- 
jectionable features of the character under criticism, 
some one or two of the most prominent would usu- 
ally elicit censure from the whole circle, and the 
judgment on these points would thus haye the force 
of a unanimous verdict. Any soreness which might 
result from the operation was removed at the suc- 
ceeding meeting by giving the patient a round of 
commendations. This system of open and kindly 
criticism (a sort of reyersed substitute for tea-party 








back-biting in the world), became so attractive by 
its manifest good results, that every member of the 
Putney Association submitted to it in the course of 
the winter of 1846—7; and to this may be attributed 
much of theaccelerated improvement which marked 
that period of their history. Instead of offences, 
abounding love and good works followed the letting 
loose of judgment.” 

On the organization of the Association at 
Oneida, the system of criticism thus developed 
at Putney, was adopted, and has been continued 
ever since with various modifications adapted to 
increased numbers, and less intimate acquain- 
tance of the members. At one time in the early 
days of the organization, the Association appoint- 
ed four of its most spiritual and discerning judges 
to criticise in course all the members. “ Their 
method was first to ascertain as much as possi- 
ble concerning the character of the individual 
to be criticised, by inquiring among his asso- 
ciatee, and then, after discussing his character 
among themselves, to invite him to an inter- 
view, plainly tell him his faults, converse with 
him freely about his whole character, and give 
him their best adviee.” At another time, all 
the members formed themselves into classes 
of ten or fifteen persons each, and every sepa- 
rate group carried through a course of mutual 
criticism of all its members. In the progress 
of the Community various other modes have 
been adopted, though the general tendency has 
been to public criticism of individuals by the 
whole family, at their evening meetings. 

This system thus introduced and adopted by 
the Community school, instead of having its day 
and dying out in influence and favor, as legal 
ordinances generally do, has grown more and 
more popular with us, and become more firmly 
fixed as a vital agent of organization and im- 
provement. It is to-day more highly valued 
and sought after, by old and young, than ever be- 
fore. It probes deeper, it deals more and more 
with the inner recesses of character, and thus 
operates on the springs of life. 

While criticism has thus been developed and 
taken its place as a regulator of society among 
us—superseding legal rules, changing character, 
producing harmony, and conserving all that is 
true and beautiful in mutual relations—we have 
not been insensible of its value as an agency of 
health. In fact, it has been recognized all along 
as a powerful means of health and of the influx 
of new life. Nothing has been more common in 
connection with a genuine, heart-searching criti- 
cism than to see an almost immediate and rapid 
improvement in bodily health. Its power, how- 
ever, in this respect has never been so fully man- 
ifest as during the past year, and in connection 
with the fight with diptheria, described in an- 
other column. The “ mode of treatment” which 
we have been led into, and its results, are per- 
haps as well indicated in the following para- 
graph from Tue Circutar of Dec. 24, 1863, as 
they would be by any thing which we could 
write anew : 

“A New Curative.—We have not discovered, 
like a certain quack advertiser, an all-healing med- 
icine in a “common pasture-weed,” nor are we pre- 
pared to show nostrums with the “retired Physi- 
cian whose sands of life are nearly run out ;” but we 
have found, and seen used with the best effect in 
many instances of sickness, a curative agent that is 
not far-brought or expensive, but that we can confi- 
dently recommend to our readers as of exceeding 
value; viz., Criticism. It is a common custom 
here, for every one who may be attacked with any 


disorder, to apply this remedy by sending for a com- 
mittee of 6 or 8 persons in whose faith and spiritual 
judgment he has confidence, to come and criticise 
him. The result, when administered sincerely, is 
almost universally to throw the patient into a sweat, 
or to bring on a reaction of his life against disease, 
breaking it up and restoring him soon to usual 
health. We have seen this result produced without 
any other agency except the use of ice, in perhaps 
twenty cases of sore throat within a few weeks. 
We have seen it take effect at an advanced stage of 
chronic disease, and raise a person up apparently 
from death’s door. It seems a somewhat heroic 
method of treatment when a person is suffering in 
body, to apply a castigation to the character through 
the spiritual or moral part; but this is precisely the 
thing needed to cleanse and purify the system from 


disease. We have tried it and found it to be inval- 
uable. To all who have faith in Christ as a physi- 


cian we can commend this prescription as a medium 
for conveying his healing and life. If you are sick, 
seek for some one to tell you your faults, to find out 
your weakest spot in character and conduct; let 
them put their finger on the very sore that you 
would best like to keep hid. Depend upon it there 
is the avenue through which disease gets access to 
you. And ifthe sincerity which points this out and 
opens it to the light, hurts, and is mortifying for the 
time being, it is only a sign that the remedy is ap- 
plied at the right place and is taking effect.” 

It is not strange that an ordinance which has 
proved itself so efficacious for government, for 
improvement of character, for unity of heart, 
for health of soul and body, should be cherished 
by us, and valued as one of our dearest priv- 
ileges. Among all the advantages which Com- 
munism has given us, none are greater or more 
beautiful than the administration of the Spirit of 
truth through Free Criticism. 


A CAMPAIGN WITH DIPTHERIA. 


N the last days of last summer the dipthe- 
ria first made its appearance in the Oneida 
Community. The class first attacked was that 
of the young men. Three of the first cases, in 
quick succession, proved fatal. Something like 
dismay fell on the Community. The doctors 
were appealed to for help. All the’ remedies 
that could be heard of as successful were 
brought to bear. Still the enemy steadily ad- 
vanced. The young women were attacked. 
Two of them died—the last as late as the 5th 
of November. During the two months of 
struggle up to this point, a new system of treat- 
ment had been gradually developing itself in 
the instincts and practice of the Community, 
and from this time forward was fully organized, 
and took the brunt of the battle. The usual 
remedies were wholly discarded, and in their 
place the following measures were adopted:— 
1. General measures of prevention, such as more 
liberal diet ; instructions for healthy breathing ; 
and increase of faith and courage. 2. Special 
measures for actual cases of attack, viz., the ap- 
plication of ick, and criticism. More _particu- 
lar explanations of what is here meant by criti- 
cism will be found in the foregoing article. 
The general method of using ice was to pro- 
vide the patient with a supply of the article, 
chopped into pieces suitable for the mouth, and 
by faithful attendance of nurses keep him eating 
it or holding it in his throat day and night till 
the canker disappeared. This treatment was 
suggested by a paragraph in a newspaper re- 
porting the practice of some French physician. 
The disease continued its ferocious attacks 
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ber, January, and into the middle of February, 
till it had prostrated temporarily nearly half 
the Community. But after the new treatment 
was inaugurated, no death by diptheria occur- 
red. and most of the cases were cured substan- 
tially ina few hours. The disease, by steady 
repulse, became gradually more manageable, 
changed its form once or twice, and finally dis- 
appeared from the Community, so that on the 
20th of February every member of the family 
attended its annual celebration. At the end of 
the campaign, a printed list of questions con- 
cerning the points of special interest in the at- 
tack and defence of individuals, was distributed 
to every adult with an invitation to answer in 
writing. From the reports thus obtained, the 
following summary has been compiled : 

Whole number of persons actually attacked by 


something like diptheria, 112. 
Of these, cases without canker, though other- 
wise severe, 40. 
Cases with canker, and all other symptoms of 
genuine diptheria, ; 72. 
Of these, cases that were cured, 67. 
Cases that proved fatal, 5. 
Number of cases treated by doctors, 3. 
Of these, cases that proved fatal, 2. 
” recovered, i. 


Cases treated with borax, alum, and various “ nos- 
trums,” without attendance of a doctor, before the 


adoption of the ice and criticism treatment, 9. 
Of these, cases that proved fatal, 2. 
2 recovered, "7, 


Cases of clear diptheria treated with ice and cri- 


ticism, 59. 
Of these, cases that recovered, 59. 
Case treated with ice,ecithout criticism, that proved 

fatal, ° 1. 


Number of those who acknowledged sensible bene- 


fit from criticism, 50. 
Of these, cases that received instantaneous hene- 
fit from criticism, 22. 


All who reported, except one, thought that 
criticism was a powerful and useful medicinal 
agent: and he thought that it was too powerful 
to be used on persons in a certain feeble state 
of mind. 


The following is a specimen of remarks ac- 
companying many of the reports: 


“ My experience in respect to criticism was new, and 
to me interesting. I will relate it as briefly as possi- 
ble. I was taken at night with a sore throat, which 
continued to grow worse, and the next day I had all 
the symptoms of diptheria. . Being no better at 
night, but rather worse, I sent for a committee. Their 
criticism immediately threw me into a profuse sweat, 
till I felt as though I had been in a bath ; and before 
the committee left the room, my head-ache, back- 
ache, and fever were all gone. The criticism had an 
edge to it, and literally separated me from the spirit 
of disease that was upon me. I slept well, and in 
the morning called myself zell, as indeed I was, with 
the exception of weakness. I attribute my recovery 
entirely to the Spirit of truth administered in criti- 
csm, and believe it to be the best remedy for soul 
and body. I regret my coldness towards it, and my 
fear of it in the past. H. C. N.” 


Asa sequel to this report of the diptheria 
campaign, we will here put on record a dramatic 


MEDICINE FOR THE DIPTHERIA. 
A HIT AT OLD NICK. 


Dramatis Persone. 

GEORGE, the patient, 

Community Doctor, 

SARAH, @ waiter, 

SEVEN CRITICs, 

MARTIN, @ singer, 

A Demon, aud AN ANGEL. 
Patent discovered sleeping—but restless, starting and 
groaning asin a fit of nightmare. A skeleton-demon ap- 
pears behind shaking a dart at him. Ata dreadful 
groan, enter Doctor. 
Doctor. (Shaking the patient.) 
wake up! What ails you? 
Patient. ( Griping his throat and staring wildly about.) 
I’ve hada horrible dream. There was a skeleton 
standing there as sure as you live. I saw the flames 
in his eye holes, and he shook his dart at me. Did I 
make a noise? 


George, George, 


Doctor. Yes, you groaned as if you were dying. 
Patient. I thought my time had come, and I don’t 


know but it has now. My throat feels strangely. I 
believe I’ve got the diptheria. I was dreaming— 

Doctor. Never mind your dreams—let me look at 
your tonsils. (Looks in his mouth.) Sure enough— 
you've got it—canker and all. ( Feels his wrist. — 
Pulse going like a trip-hammer. But your time has 
not come yet. This is only the sixtieth case we've 
handled this winter. We'll put you through the old 
course. ( Goes tothe door and calls.) Sarah, bring some 
chopped ice. ( Zo the patient.) The first thing to be 
done is to kill the fungus. 

Patient. Kill the fungus! 
that ? 

Doctor, Don’t you know that a crop of toad-stools 
is growing in your throat? That white stuff that 
people call canker is a vegetable. Inthe microscope 
it looks like a cauliflower. Ice kills it. Cauliflow- 
ers can’t grow in ice-water. (Sarah brings the ice.) 
Here, eat all you want of this. It is cheap at this 
time of year, and some folks say it is as good as can- 
dy. You are not frightened, are you? 

Patient. No. But for mercy’s sake keep mother 
out of my sight; for she will be frightened, and her 
doleful looks and talk will make me a coward. 

Doctor, That’s a good idea! Keep clear of your 
mother when you are going into battle. What you 
want now is not sympathy, but the soldier-spirit. 
Do you believe in God? 

Patient. Yes. 

Doctor. Do you believe in Jesus Christ ? 

Patient. Yes. 

Doctor. Let us see how much you believe in him. 
When he was on earth he was avery great doctor 
of men’s bodies. 

Patient. Yes, [know he cured all sorts of diseases, 

Doctor. Do you believe he can cure the dipthe- 
ria? 

Patient. Of course he can. 

Doctor. Keep that idea bright. The next thing to 
be done is to give you a sweat. 

Patient. I thought our folks did’nt believe in 
steaming and packing. 

Doctor. They have'nt much faith in those things; 
but I reckon I can give you a sweat in another way. 
Sarah, there is a criticising committee in the Recep- 
tion room. Tell them to come and give George a 
benefit. (Sets out the chairs, talking meanwhile to the 
patient.) Well put you ina truth-bath that will 
start the sweat better than steam or feather beds. 
Don’t you want to hear the plain truth about your 
faults ? 

Patient. 


What do you mean by 


Yes, I'm not afraid of the truth. 


hibitions are not very pleasant to unaccustomed 
tastes, and as it is somewhat difficult to do justice to 
the actual practice of the Community in a fictitious 
scene, we omit the details of the criticism, leaving 
them to the reader's imagination; only mentioning 
that toward the conclusion of the session, the pa- 
tient was observed to mop his face from time to time 
with his handkerchief, as though something was 
coming to the surface. ] 

Doctor, That will do, gentlemen. 1 think George 
ought to thank you fora good washing. ( Commit- 
tee pass a pleasant word with the patient, and exit.) 
Now George you see yourself as others see you ; and 
(feeling the patient’s face and hands) you're in a fine 
sweat—got it easier too than you could by steam 
and red pepper. Fever's all broken up. You'll be 
all right to-morrow. 

Patent. (Getting up and straightening hinself.) 1 
do feel better. . 

Doctor, Don't be in a hurry to get well; you 
know they criticised you for going to extremes. 
Lie down and go to sleep, and I'll warrant you'll 
see something better than old Bones with his dart, 
( Patient lies down.) Vl give you an opiate too. 
Martin! Where's Martin ? 

(Enter Martin.) Were, Martin, is a chance for your 
genius; I want you to sing that boy to sleep, and to 
pleasant dreams. 

Martin. What shall I sing ? 

Doctor. Sing that song about the boy’s guardian 
angel, that I heard you practicing the other day. 
Martin. Til try. 

(Sings. At the last line of each verse, a kneeling 
angel appears behind and above the sleeper.) 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

A dying mother blessed her boy, 
As earth was fast receding ; 

Her faith grew bright ;—she saw on high 
His guardian angel pleading. 

The boy was man ;—the strife of life 
Was fierce, and he was bleeding ; 

But through the fight his faith still saw 
His angel ever pleading. 

The man was old ;—his eye was dim; 
His path toward night seemed leading ; 

But through the dark his faith still saw 
His angel ever pleading. 

The old man entered death’s last shades, 
Its horrors never heeding ; 

For now, as when his mother died, 
His angel still was pleading. 

[Curtain descends. 


RELIGION NOT GLOOM, 

We are of those who love religion; who 
wish to express it in our daily life; and, loving 
it as we do, we cannot push it to one side as a 
dark and solemn thing, fit only to receive our 
tears of repentance, and before which we must 
We see in it the 
When it springs 


walk with long-drawn faces. 
glory, the sunshine of life. 

within us, it does not consign us te a life of trem- 
bling suspense, passed on the edge of the tomb ; 
but our souls, hitherto stumbling among the 
tombs, groping in dim caverns of the earth, rise 
into the sunshine and light of God’s love. This 
is the true life, and no one can truly say he /ives, 
unless, throwing aside his grave-clothes, he 
walks forth in this light. We hold that those 
who live in earnest, must of necessity be relig- 
ious, and that their religion will carry them 


above all sorrow and care. Therefore we do 


not like the fashionable sentimentalism which 





Doctor. 
shall scare him off. 





representation of our method of treatment, 


| seats.) Now, gentlemen, let us make short work. 


Well, the devil is, and this is the way we 
( Enter seven critics and take their | 


We like sober- 


ness and reverence, but also cheerfulness, tri- 


‘throws shadows upon religion. 


which was performed at the Community concert | George wants help. The old tiger, diptheria, has got umph, joy and gladness. 


on the evening of the 22d of J anuary. 
have heard that it was not very well received in 


We him by the throat. We all know that George is on 
the whole a good fellow, but what he wants, and! works which touches lightly, yet in a pleasing 


| Here is a passage from one of Hawthorne's 





what will do him good now, is not praise, but the | ond delicate way, on this aspect ot religion. 
sharpest criticism. F., will you begin? | . 

{Here followed a deliberate overhauling of the | : 
patient’s character, general and special, in several | “" old Italian cathedral : : ; 
rounds, by the seven critics; but as such honest ex-| “There wasan English poet,” resumed Ken- 


some quarters ; but the supernatural embellish- 
ments and the song at the end, seem to have 
saved it from utter reprobation, fur it was well 
cheered at last. 





Two friends are admiring a painted window in 
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you, turning again towards the window ; “who 
speaks of the ‘dim, religious light,’ transmitted 
through painted glass. Talways admired this 
richly descriptive phrase; but, though he was 
onee in Italy, 1 question whether Milton ever 
saw any but the dingy pictures in the dusty 
windows of English cathedrals, imperfectly 
shown by the gray English daylight. Te 
would else have illuminated that word, ‘dim,’ 
with some epithet that should not chase away 
the dimness, yet should make it glow like a 
million of rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and to- 
pazes. Is it not so with yonder window? The 
pictures are most brilliant in themselves, yet 
dim with tenderness and reverence, because 
God himself is shining through them. 

“The friends left the church, and, looking up 
from the exterior, at the window which they 
had been contemplating within, nothing was 
visible but the merest outline of dusky shapes. 
Neither the individual likeness of saint, angel, 
nor Savior, and far less the combined scheme 
and purport of the picture, could anywise be 
made out. That miracle of radiant art, thus 
viewed, was nothing better than an incompre- 
hensible obscurity, without a gleam of beauty 
to induce the beholder to attempt unraveling 
it. 

“ All this,” thought the sculptor, “is a most 
forcible emblem of the different aspect of re- 
ligious truth and sacred story, as viewed from 
the warm interior of belief, or from its cold and 
dreary outside. Christian faith is a grand ca- 
thedral, with divinely pictured windows.— 
Standing without, you see no glory, nor can 
possibly imagine any; standing within, every 
ray of light reveals a harmony of unspeakable 
splendors.” 


THE VERNAL EQUINOX. 
Marci 20, 1864. 
’Tis said to-day the time-worn face 
Of this our old earth-mother, 
Is brightened by the sun’s warm rays 
From one pole to the other. 


The winter’s past and spring’s begun ; 
Each day brings summer nigher, 
As from the midway line the sun 
Up Northern skies mounts higher. 


Though storms may come and rude winds blow 
Along the landscape hoary, 

Delaying still to April cays 
The wild-flower’s opening glory ; 

Yet in the air is vital power ; 
Life-currents are awaking ; 

The sunlight seeks the dormant flower, 
Its winter bondage breaking. 

Within our hearts we also know 
A heavenly spring beginning, 

Its light through all our spirit shines, 
Our life from winter winning. 


The soul’s bright sun has crossed the line, 
And up our skies mounts higher, 

Its rays fill all the inner world 
With loving, quickening fire. 

And though for yet a few brief days 
The cloud the sunshine crosses, 

The coming gain the future brings 
Will balance all the losses. 

Even now the air is full of power, 
Life’s hadean bonds to sever ; 

And soon will come the soul’s glad hour 
When death shall cease forever. 


TALK IN THE SANCTUM. 

Editor, to a critical Friend.—You read all 
sorts of papers. Now tell me honestly which of 
all the papers in the United States you like best. 

Critie.—I will tell you. 


But you will be sur- 
prised, 


Of all the papers that I read, I like the 
Screntiric American best. It is the most consci- 


entious. 
from the head-quarters of the army of progress. 
I think it a little illiberal toward Spiritualism 
and such things, and a little apt to be cynical 
in its criticisms of “erring brethren ;” but 
it clings to the truth closer than any paper that 
{ meet with, and its affinities are with the best 
class of men in this or any other country, viz., 
the intelligent, progressive workers, 


LETTER FROM ONEIDA. 


Oneida Commune, Mar. 20, 1864. 
SUNDAY AT ONEIDA. 

Sunday is a characteristic day in the Com- 
munity, marking our time into weeks, though 
we do not regard it as more sacred, or observe it 
more religiously than other days. Work in 
the shop and out of doors is suspended, and 
the men are at the house. 
books and pens, of music and meetings, and 
sometimes of industrious committees. At nine 
o’clock if you think to find a seat by the regis- 
ter in the Hall, you will fall upon a Rhetorical 
club. They are reading a passage in Shakspeare 
perhaps, or one of their number is making a 
speech, or reciting a piece of poetry. They 
are mostly young men. Whether our ambi- 
tious young women think utterance is native- 
born with them, or that speech-making is out 
of their sphere we will not say, but we 
have not observed any of them in this class. 
Women in Community gradually overcome the 
awe of numbers, and are free to speak conversa- 
tionally in the hearing of two or three hun- 
dred. If at eleven you make a call in the 
“lower sitting room,” you will find yourself in 
a Business meeting—the financial board, 
the foremen of the departments and others 
presenting and hearing proposals in the fashion 
of acity council. The doings are noted and 
reported in the evening meeting. After din- 
ner you may hear music in the Hall. At two 
you can “ attend church,” if you please to call 
it so. We heard a stranger lady as she came 
out from our meeting in the Hall at this hour, 
chide her little girl for being noisy “in 
church.” The “ pulpit” is filled by lay 
preachers, and the music is congregational. To- 
day Mr. B. read a chapter from Prof. Mitch- 
ell’s Astronomy of the Bible, relating to the 
account of the sun and moon standing still at 
the command of Joshua, and the shadow’s go- 
ing back on the dial of Ahaz. The author 
thinks there is some reasonable doubt of the 
correctness of the record in the first case, that 
it may be a mere quotation from an ancient He- 
brew poem, but he does not think it is an in- 
credible event, and explains its possible man- 
ner of accomplishment. He says, “I know 
there are many who deny that a philosopher 
can believe in a miracle, and yet so far as my 
limited powers of reasoning can carry me, I 
am compelled to express the opinion that it is 
unphilosophic to deny the possibility of miracu- 
lous interposition of Divine power.” The 


conclusion of his lecture is worthy of quotation : 


_ “To this point have my investigations, and stud- 
es, and thoughts, and observations in the heavens 














and in the earth, in physical nature and in human 


| . gl ae —— 
It has the most real news, i. e., news | thought, in matter and in mind, brought me with ir- 


_resistible power. Asa physical philosopher I am 
‘compelled to believe in God; as a believer in God, 
| IT am compelled to accept the great truth, that He can 
| reveal himself by miraculous power. As a student 
| of the economy, the order, the perpetuity of God's 
_ government, I am compelled to believe that no mir- 
jacle will be wrought by a suspension or temporary 
| abrogation of the laws of nature, which are God's 
uniform expressions of his Divine will, when the 
same might be accomplished by a miraculous use of 
natural laws. Asa thinking, sentient, loving, suf- 
fering, willing, being, I am compelled to lift myself 
and all my race, immeasurably above the myriad 
worlds that roll and shine in space, and declare that a 
single tear ebbing from the heart of humble sorrow 
is of more value, in the sight of God, than a legion 
of suns. The moral, then, towers infinitely above 
the material, and it is only to give to the moral 
greater strength, beauty, and grandeur, that God 
has organized the material; and whenever in the 
rolling ages Divine wisdom shall decide that one 
atom can be added to the moral by the total sub- 
version of the material, then the sun and moon 
shall be darkened, the stars shall fall, the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the heavens shall be 
rolled up as ascroll, and, out of this seeming des- 
truction, a new heaven and a new earth shall appear 
radiant with beauty, and eternally crowned with 


It is a day of the blessings of God, and with never-ending light 


and glory.” 

At three o’clock you may chance to stum- 
ble on a women’s business meeting. This is 
called irregularly as occasion demands, once a 
month or so. They talk about the dish-towels 
and spoons, and general order about house. 
Criticism is free ; each one speaks by turn— 
a conservative regulation not so necessary in 
meetings of the more taciturn sex. The Com- 
munity women comprise all kinds of house keep- 
ers, educated under different conditions, but 
the tendency in living together is to level up 
to the highest standard. The grand arrange- 
ments for the distribution of the work and fam- 
ily responsibilities, are not made in this ‘ meet- 
ing, but are made by a board, elected we 
hardly know how, save by their qualifications. 
This meeting is chiefly for fault-finding, and 
for questions of order, economy and con- 
venience. It has one or two offices in its gift, 
that of waiting on beggars for instance. Mrs. 
B. at the last meeting wished some one would 
take her place in the discharge of this duty, as 
she had served a long time, and it called for 
frequent attentions. It includes waiting on 
the Indian women who come almost daily.— 
They have conceived a great liking for the 
wheat bread of our oven, and bring their bas- 
kets in exchange, which have been taken 
till we are stockedy and overstocked. 

At four o’clock, if you wish, you can join a 
Berean class. This class meets twice a week. 
It was formed last fall by persons wishing to 
deepen their acquaintance with Bible truth, 
and with the doctrines at the foundation of 


Communism. It has been sustained with inter- 
est. At seven a singing-school meets. This 


is to improve our congregational music, and the 
fullest attendance is urged. We are singing 
by course all the tunes of the Plymouth Col- 
lection, the leader marking good or very good 
those tunes that please after fair trial, noting 
them thus for use in our evening meetings.— 
And now to the evening meeting at eight. 
You may not have attended any of the gather- 
ings before mentioned—you can tell perhaps 
of other circles of improvement where you 
have spent parts of the day—but the evening 
meeting is like the dinner-table, where none but 
the sick are absent. It is the grand chorus, 
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after the song of the day. The Community 
spirit is an ocean of content and satisfaction, 
and here we flow most sensibly into that.— 
Here we meet Wallingford. Letters and jour- 
nals are read almost every night. Here we 
communicate with all mankind through the pa- 
pers. And here’ we enter a presence which 
is best of all—that heavenly presence which 
reveals itself where there is a circle of unity. 
THE “ MOUNT TOM” CIRCULAR. 

We knew the paper would be printed Mon- 
day, but doubted whether it would be mailed 
so soon as to get here on Wednesday. It did 
come at noon, and there was an acclamation 
of delight at its promptness. It is “ on time,” 
was the first remark you heard. Then every 
body laughed at the unexpected date, “* Mount 
Tom”; then at the curtness of the prospectus, 
and creed. All were pleased with the terms. 
We have faith ina free press yet. We ap- 
preciate the advantage of the new situation in 
an atmosphere where our editor can think with 
less danger of premature baldness, in a loca- 





tion nearer the post-office and railroad; and 
last, though not least, in a pleasant printing 
office, but a few steps from the family dwelling. 
It is evidently a new era in the history of THE 
Circutar. It flourished better at Brooklyn 
than here, and we shall begin to think it is es- 
caping from a chrysalis and taking new wings 
as often as it escapes from Oneida. 
OUR ANNIVERSARY. 
We have two high-days in the Community 


~ 


» in the course of the year; one is in the 
_ winter, on the Twentieth of February, and the 





ye ae 


other in the summer on the Fourth of July. 
One is for ourselves and the other for our 
neighbors. We have observed the winter fes- 
tival from our obscurest beginnings as an As- 
sociation. It is the anniversary of the birth 
of Perfectionism. The summer high-day has 
come with our external development, and is an 
institution of the people around us more than 
our own. They have chosen to celebrate “ In- 
dependence” here, where they can bring 
their women and children and find strawberries 
and cream, music and flowers; and it has 
seemed good to us to furnish this civilized en- 
tertainment, as it is better than the riot and 
drinking which too often make a part of the 


in. 


_ excitements of the day. The two festivals are 


as different as the two seasons in which they 
occur. The first is internal, spiritual, deep 
in the sanctities of family and home. The 
other is open as summer; it is out of doors 
literally and metaphorically. The programme 
of our late Twentieth was somewhat as follows: 





Work in all departments suspended, or reduced 
to the minimum—preparations for the banquet 
and other necessary chores being made as easy 


_ as possible by extensive distribution and organ- 


- ization. 
_ children in the Hall. 
_ stockings in their shoes, and not invited Santa 
: Claus in his customary round on Christmas Eve ; | 
so this occasion was taken to indulge the natu- 
ral passion between older and younger for 





At nine o’clock, entertainment for the 
They had put their 


giving and receiving presents. The “ little 


hordes,” on being admitted, gathered at once| After the repast, toasts and speeches. This 


with wondering eyes around a tree planted in 
the center of the room, which was in the most 
exuberant state of bloom, nondescript flowers 
drooping from every twig. The prettiest flow- 
ers and those which kept “the rest of us” 
making the circuit of the tree, were a variety 
of photograph cards, now so common in print 
shops, but which are copies of paintings and 
scenes whose originals we should have to go 
far to see. But the children forgot the tree 
when the curtain rose from the stage and dis- 
covered aspring Rocking Horse, and a gay 
little rider in cap and feathers making it 
canter. It was sport to us all to see the little 
folks one by one try it. Chubbies of three 
years old could make it “ go.’ (It is one of 
Crandall’s patent rocking horses, a fine ac- 
quisition to any nursery.) ‘In due time the tree 
was dismantled and the children scattered about 
the house with their prizes. Dinner at two 
o’clock in the Hall, where there is space enough 
to seat the whole family at once, a desidera- 
tum not afforded by our present dining-room. 
The Hall was ornamented with evergreens and 
flowers. The cheer on the table was oysters, 
fruit and wine, with simple accessories. Be- 
fore the fragrant soup-dishes were brought on, 
we had a song, composed for the occasion.— 
Words by J. H. N., music by C. 8. J. The 
words and arrangement were as follows : 
VOX DEI. 
Prelude by Cornet, Harmonium accompanying. 
Chorus, thirty voices. 
The voice of God! The voice of God! 
Glory, Hallelujah ! 
Solos. Alto voice. 
First it came in whisper : 
Bass voice. 
Then it came in thunder : 
Duett. Alto and Soprano. 
Now it comes in music. 


Interlude, Cornet Solo. 
Chorus. 
The voice of God! The voice of God! 
Glory, Hallelujah! 
Tenor Solo. 
We heard it at New Haven, 
Thirty years ago; 
Its echo whispers still. 
Interlude, Cornet Solo. 
Chorus. 
The voice of God! The voice of God! 
Glory, Hallelujah ! 
Bass Solo. 
We heard it roll at Putney, 
Twenty years ago ; 
Its echo thunders still. 
Interlude, Cornet Solo. 
Chorus. 
The voice of God! 
Glory, Hallelujah! 
Soprano Solo. 
We heard it at Oneida, 
As we went marching on; 
The music’s ringing still. 
Interlude, Cornet Solo. 
Chorus. 
The voice of God! 
Glory, Hallelujah. 
Alto voice. 
Listen to his whisper ; 
Bass voice. 
Fear not when he thunders ; 
| Duett. 
Echo back his music. 
Interlude, Cornet Solo. 


The voice of God! 


The voice of God! 


Soprano and alto voices 





Chorus. 

} The voice of God! 
Glory, Hallelujah. 
| Amen and Amen. 


The voice of God! 


was really the feature of the day, but we have 
,no notes to which to refer. As it was in the 
vacation of the paper, no reporter was provi- 
‘ded. The only speech extant, is G. W. N’s, 
which was published in Tar Crrcunar last 
week, and was reproduced by “special re- 
/ quest.” Among the speakers, were J. H. N., 
(E. H.i., H.W. B., W.A. H., T. R.N., 
and W. I. The toasts signalized our progress 
as a Community, our exemption from the draft, 
our war with the diptheria, the Wallingford 
enterprise, and other things worthy to be com- 
memorated in the history of the Community the 
last year. We sat till after 4 o'clock, and 
rose enlivened and strengthened for a new start 
in the race before us. At six o’clock the Hall, 
which had seen the children’s entertainment, 
and the festive board, saw its floor cleared for 
a dance, and later at eight o’clock, the excite- 
ment all subsided, it witnessed the quict family 
meeting. 
BABY WIT. 

It is amusing as well as interesting to note 
how early children learn to catch the exact 
meaning of words, and insist on their literal 
application; and it should teach us to be 
truthful and accurate in our conversation with 
them. Harley, a little two-year old, is fond 
of climbing up to my knees and calling for my 
watch. I let him hold it to his ear, and open 
it for him to look at. It does not quite satisfy 
him to look at it, but he wants to hold it. I 
let him take it with the works open, but tell 


him he must not touch the wheels with his 


fingers. ‘No, papa, I touch it with my 
thumb.”’ Te likes to go to the “ bag-bees”’ 


with his grandmother, but is somewhat noisy 
and ubiquitous. He asked her one day if he 
might leave her side. She told him he might 
if he wouldn’t “run all over.”  “ Well, 
gwamma,”’ said he, ** I walk.” 


Yours truly, ONEIDA. 


WHAT IS MEANT BY THE CONSERVA 
TION OF FORCE. 


Ifa hoy snaps one marble against another of 
the same weight, with such precision of aim that 
the two come in contact exactly in line of their 
centers, the marble that is snapped will stop in 
place of the other, while the one that is hit will 
move forward with the same velocity as the 
first and in the same direction. The marble 
first set in motion loses its force, but this force 
is not destroyed, it is transferred to the other 
marble, and is thus preserved—or conserved. 
As action and reaction are equal, it is held as a 
selfevident truth, that matter once in motion 
can be stopped only by setting some other mat 
ter in motion, and this principle is called the 
conservation of force. 

This doctrine is now generally associate: 
with that of the mechanical theory of heat. It 
is supposed that the universe is filled with an 
extremely subtile fluid, imperceptible exeept 
through its vibrations to any of our senses 
|The theory further imagines that the minute 
| particles of this fluid have vibrating motions of 
| various kinds, If we fasten one end of a clothes 
iline toa post, and take hold of the other end 
land shake it up and down, we shall see undu 





lations or waves run along the line. The seve: 
| al particles of which the cord is « omposed de 
not move in the direction in which the waves 
| move, but while each wave starts at one end of 
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the rope and runs to the other, any given inch 
of the rope simply vibrates up and down. If 
we shake the end of the cord horizontally, we 
shall produce vibrations in a different direction ; 
and if we whirl the end around in a circle, we 
shall produce those of a still different character, 
the waves will be apparently spiral, though 
each particle of the rope will be revolving in a 
small orbit. There are other kinds of waves 
conceivable in the particles of fluid, which can- 
not be represented by a rope. 

Now, the theory is, that one kind of vibra- 
tion in the ethereal fluid produces the effects 
and the phenomena which we call heat ; another 
kind light; another electricity, another mag- 
netism; and another chemical affinity. It is 
supposed that when heat is converted into elec- 
tricity, the peculiar vibrations which affect our 
senses as heat are stopped, and that in stopping 
they start those vibrations which we recognize 
as electricity. 

It is also supposed that when a body is heated, 
the heat vibrations of the ethereal fluid are im- 
parted to the several atoms or molecules of* the 
heated body. And, as all the substances with 
which we are acquainted are more or less 
warmed, it would follow that all of their parti- 
cles are in continual motion. In the same way, 
when a body is electrified, its particles are pre- 
sumed to receive the electric vibrations. 

The fact that light, heat, electricity, magnet- 
ism, chemical affinity, and mechanical force, are 
all mutually convertible one into another, is one 
of the strong arguments in favor of the truth of 
this theory. 

This theory is the most comprehensive that 
has ever been conceived by the mind of man. 
It proclaims that all of the varied and complex 
phenomena of the universe, from the revolu- 
tions of the nebula to the growth of a lily, re- 
sult from the single fact, that matter has got in 
motion and cannot stop. It recognizes but one 
force in the universe, vis viva, or the force of 
moving bodies. It also suggests the possibil- 
ity of explaining all phenomena, leaving one 
circumstance only beyond the pale of human 
knowledge—what it was that first set matter 
in motion. —Scientifie American, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


In a recent letter from one of the leading mu- 
sical critics of the day, we saw the following 
statement: “As to Webster’s assertions they 
are really of no account. In the definition of 
musical terms, Webster is certainly no author- 
ity.” In the preface of Webster’s Unabridged 
American Dictionary the Editor says: “The 
chief value of a dictionary consists in its defi- 
nitions ; in giving a clear, full, and accurate ex- 
hibition of all the various shades of meaning 
which belong, by established usage, to the 
words of a language. To this point the labors 
of the Editor have been mainly directed. No 
efforts have been spared to obtain the most  re- 
cent and valuable works, not only in lexicogra- 
phy, but in the various departments of science 
and art embraced in the American dictionary. 
As these subjects are in a state of continual 
progress, every important word in its various 
applications, has been diligently examined and 
compared with the statements made on each 
topic by the latest and most approved authori- 
ties.” 

Are we to suppose that in regard to musical 
terms Webster neglected the principles thus 
announced? A slight examination of the sub- 
ject is sufficient to dispel any such idea. We 
find upon investigation that in the definition of 
musical terms and technicalities Webster is, so 
far as he goes, as correct and complete as the 
best musical authorities of the day, The defi- 


nitions of such words as adagio, allegro, largo, 
crescendo, and in fact most of the common mu- 
sical terms now in use, are given on the au- 
thority of Rousseau, Brande’s Encyclopedia, 
Busby, Smith and others. 

In some instances we find Webster is even 
more complete and comprehensive in his defi- 
nition of musical terms than some dictionaries 
devoted solely to that subject. For instance, 
wishing to know the exact meaning of the word 
“counterpoint,” we consulted “ Adam’s Dic- 
tionary of 5,000 Musical Terms.” All that can 
be found there is— Counterpoint, the art of 
composition,” a definition somewhat vague, and 
not entirely correct. We then appealed to 
Webster, who gives the following: “ Counter- 
point, in music, is when the musical characters 
by which the notes in each part are signified, are 
placed in such a manner, each in respect to each, 
as to show how the parts answer one to an- 
other. The term is now synonymous with 
harmony, and nearly so with composition.” 


Adam’s definition of the term dominant is 
also very meager and unsatisfactory, barely 
saying that it is “ the fifth of the scale,” but not 
a word about the dominant chord, which Web- 
ster clearly explains. Other examples might 
be given, but these will suffice. 

It seems to us rather a small way of thinking, 
to conclude that because a man is not a profession- 
al musician he cannot find out from those who 
are, the correct definition of musical terms, and 
make a reliable dictionary. G. BE. ©. 

tAMBLES FROM MOUNT TOM. 
No. 2. 

This is the day we appointed for another 
ramble, and I believe | agreed to try to demon- 
strate the proposition that this whole country 
was once the bottom of the sea. As we had an 
introduction to old “king bowlder” last week, 
| propose that we visit him again, and see if he has 
not some more records that can be ransacked. 
We had better get all the information we can out 
of him before going elsewhere. Our road across- 
lots lies directly over Mount Tom. We will 
examine that bald spot on the top as we proceed 
in our walk. Meanwhile let me sum up the 
proofs that we have already elicited, that this 
place was once covered with water. 

Here are great bowlders evidently split away 
from some ledge of rock, reposing on a soil en- 
tirely different from them in its composition, 
and differing from any rock that can be found 
within miles of the place where they lie. No 
power in nature now operating in this vicinity, 
is capable of stirring them; but on the ocean, 
there is a power as I have shown, that is abun- 
dantly capable of transporting them any dis- 
tance. If we find nothing to contradict the evi- 
dences that this land was once the bottom of the 
sea, we will consider the proposition as at least 
probable. And, on the other hand, if we find 
sufficiently confirmatory evidence, we will put 
it by into our storehouse of settled facts. 

Here we are at the bald crown of Mt. Tom. 
Notice the curious markings on its surface.— 
Here are lines crossing each other at all sorts of 
angles. The rock consists of vertical pillars, 
packed tightly together, some of them having 
only three sides, and some of them half a dozen 
or more, The ends of these pillars constitute 





the surface, and the vertical cleavages between 








them are the cause of these marks. To dem- 
onstrate this, let us scramble down the precipitous 
east side, where the dry leaves accumulate and 
the pink columbines blossom in summer from 
the clefts of the rock, and where its sides are 
exposed to the quarrying operations of Jack 
Frost. Here we finda large quantity of these 
pillars tumbled out of their places. Jack loves 
to quarry here, I judge, from the amount of work 
he has done, and there is evidently good reason 
for his liking it. Ie can take this kind of rock 
at a peculiar advantage, because the cleavages 
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are vertical, and the water gets into them more and « 
readily than it would if they were horizontal. 4 stone 
Jack in some of his winter or nocturnal visits, «1 
turns it suddenly into ice, which of course ex- , «) 
pands with an enormous force, sufficient to : Bow 
break and tumble these pillars out of their 4 some 
places, here on the side of the rock where they 2 has t: 
have nothing but their own strength to maintain ~ side 
them in their upright position. Jackis nore- — wove 
specter of persons or things, and he seems > only 
to enjoy the sport of splitting rocks, quite as 4 on tl 
much as that of splitting your nice china pitch- Hill 
ers, or glass tumblers, whenever he finds sufli- S land: 
cient water in them. Now notice particularly prec 
the character of this rock, and the shapes that it : hills 
takes as it comes from its native quarry. It has "ner. 
a greenish black color, and is called by geologists ; dow 
green-stone trap rock. Here are long, three-cor- > mar! 
nered, sword-like pieces, with angles so sharp droy 
that you could almost cut wood with them. wha 

Now we will proceed on our walk. | Here at _ tog 
this gate west of Mr. Beach’s barn, we arrive at - mod 
the road running east and west, Do you see + veni 
these stone walls along the sides of the road? smo 
They are no uncommon sight here in Connee- —— som 

; 


ticut. You will notice that they are built of — tle t 
precisely the same kind of stones as those we i 
saw up in the side of the hill. 


“Pray how do you make that out. We were 
just noticing that some of those were almost 
sharp enough to cut wood with, and these are 
round, and some of them very smooth bowlders.” 

“ Well let us examine a little closer. Here is 
a bowlder set in the fence about as large as any 
two men would like to roll off from a stone-boat. 
Look at the markings on this side. They have ; i 
precisely the same appearance as those we dis- 

# 





covered on the bald top of Mount Tom. Here 
at the top of this stone, as it lies, is a place 
where a sharp piece was cleft out of it. If we hee 


were disposed to turn this stone over and half d — 
bury it, we should have a miniature Mount Tom.” : i 

“ Yes, that is conclusive evidence in regard to : nis 
that large stone. But are you perfectly sure - ‘ 
that this multitude of small ones are the same j oat 
kind? You see that many of them have a grey- a elie 


ish and lighter color than those we saw on the sad 
> in 
hill.” 








Si 

“ Hand me the hammer. I'll crack one open : a 
and we'll see what we can discover inside of it. 4 tho 
There, you see that the center of this stone has 2 had 
precisely the same greenish black color as those thr 
on the hill. There is a ring around within a S not 
quarter of an inch of the broken edge, of a dark - 
blue color, and outside of that the color is grey- 2 ar 
ish. This different color on the outside is caused a “os 
by the action of the air, water and frost it has 7 pos 
been exposed to. Some geologists say that this =| Tal 
rock has considerable iron in it. In that case, wei 
of course the iron would rust or oxydize upon ~~ 4, 
exposure to the weather, and that would natu ~  ., 
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ner. 
_ down here, he neglected to put on the caution- 
' mark, “This side up with care,” and so it was 
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_ smooth as the great majority of these small 


had some sort ofa milling that has knocked 
¥ . . . 

their corners off, such as the big ones did not get. 
Do you know what the manufacturers call a 
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_ not big enough to hold the great ones. 
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long three-cornered pieces, the only difference 
_ being, that it is of a lighter color, and the edges 


precisely this same kind of rock, the tops of the 
hills being crossed with marks in this same man- 


_ der would be a great deal the roughest. 
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rally give the surface a different color. I have 
seen some of them having much the appearance 
of iron-rust, when they came freshly out of the 
damp ground. But if you want some further 
proof that these stones are identical in kind with 
those we saw up in the green-stone quarry, then 
come with me to this stone-heap beside the 
road as we proceed up the hill. Here now isa 
specimen of what I wanted to find. You see 
that it has precisely the shape of some of those 


and corners are rounded a little. You see that 
stones of that description are not at all scarce.” 

“Yes the evidence seems quite conclusive.” 

“ Well, here we are at the court of old king 
Bowlder again. Now let us see if there are not 
some hieroglyphies with which old father Time 
has tattooed his face. Hurrah! Here on the south 
side are some of the same markings that we dis- 
covered on the aforesaid bald top of Mount Tom ; 
only they are on the side of the rock, instead of 
on the top. Now that I think of it, the Hanging 
Hills which make such a beautiful outline to the 
landscape six or seven miles north of us, are of 


When Jack Frost shipped this bowlder 


dropped,down on the side. Now let us see 
what further discoveries we can make. Please 
to go and select from the stone-wall yonder a 
moderate sized bowlder, such as you can lift con- 
veniently, and bring it here. Let it be the 
smoothest you can find. Now suppose that by 
some magic means we were to cause this lit- 
tle bowlder to swell suddenly to the bulk and 
weight of the big one before us, but otherwise 
retaining its present shape and appearance.— 
What would be the most marked difference be- 
tween the two ?” 

“The difference would be, that our big bowl- 
To be 
sure the corners are worn off considerably, but 
it is not near so smooth as this one that I selee- 
ted.” 

“Justso. And don’t you remember that 
among that score or more of large ones that we 
saw last week, there were none of them so 


ones? It follows then that these little ones have 


tom? It is a hollow cylinder of wood or iron in- 
to which they put small articles which they wish 
to brighten. It is then made to revolve by ma- 
chinery. I recollect hearing aman ina certain | 
manufactory once say, ‘It will not do to tom| 
those window-blind butts any longer, it will 
blunt the corners too much.’ Now it looks as 
though nature had set up a tom somewhere, and 
had put nearly all of these small bowlders 
through it, to polish them; but her tom was 





Let | 
us see if we cannot find where nature has set up 
her toms. We had so good luck in finding 
her ship-yard by going to the river, that I pro- 
pose that we go there again, at least to inquire. 
Take up a handful of gravel from the stream, 
and you will observe that each particle is a little 
bowlder, with its rough corners more or less 
smoothed away. Look at the bottom of the | 


| 
| 
| 
] 


water where it runs swiftly, and you see these 
tiny bowlders bounding along over their fellows, 
seeking some quiet corner where they can rest 
in peace. 
nature does some of her fine work. 


There you see is a little tom where 
Now im- 
agine yourself on the sea-shore, looking down 
from the precipitous hights of one of these trap 
hills, and old Ocean beating time to one of his 
grandest bass solos, with the tremendous dash 
of his waves among the ragged and _frost-rent 
rocks, having a force of some tons to the square 
foot, and you have a specimen of one of nature’s 
toms of the largest size. 
size, and smaller, as often as storms arise under- 


Imagine stones of this 


going this terrible pounding of waters from 
year to year, and perhaps from century to centu- 
ry, and nestling and worrying restlessly in their 
beds under their chastisement, and it is easy to 
see how this constant abrasion of their promi- 
nent points and corners would make them 
smooth like these that we find scattered 
“ast over the land. Not so however with the 


bre vad- 


old forty-feet bowlders, such as we have been 
The 
away upon their surface and in course of time 
somewhat modify the native ruggedness of their 


examining. elements may indeed dash 


exterior, but they can never put on the polish 
that these smaller ones get, because her biggest 
tom is not large enough to make them roll and 
tumble, hardly to make them stir. 
we have walked and talked enough for one ram- 
ble. Another week I would like to sum up all 
our observations and reasoning, and see more 
Px s- 
sibly we shall have time toexamine some other 
kind of rock.” 


Perhaps 


definitely to what conclusion they point. 


NH. J. S. 


THE EXPRESS SYSTEM. 


The railroad and steamboat have originated few 
institutions more interesting or useful than the 
American Express system. Scarcely twenty-five 
years have elapsed since the first attempt was made 
to establish a package express in this country, and 
now its ramifications extend throughout the East- 
ern, Middle and Western States, and inthe Southern 


States wherever the stars and stripes are respected. | 


AnExpress Office is a regular institution in every large 
village and city, and in many small ones. In the 
Eastern States the business is done by a large num- 
ber of local expresses, having short and indepen- 
dent routes: it is stated that no less than 130 small 
expresses run from three offices in Boston. 
the New England States the business is generally 
carried on by large incorporated companies. 

The American Express Company has a capital of 
three million dollars. 
ifornia Express, organized in 1852, has a capital of 
two million dollars; the United States company a 
capital of one million ; the New Jersey one million, 
and the Eastern one hundred thousand. The an- 
nual expenses of the Adams, American, and United 
States Companies, incurred in the transportation of 
freights and the salaries of agents and messengers, 
amount to not less than $10,000,000. The single 
carpet-bag of 1839 has grown into more than thirty 
‘ars forwarded daily from the East by the American 
Express Company alone, while the Adams and the 
United States require at least an equal amount of 
transportation. The American Express conyeys 
freights over 9,000 miles a day in a direct line, while 
its messengers travel daily over 30,000 miles.” 

Mr. Henry Wells (who has been President of the 
American Express Company since its organization), 
in a paper recently read before the American Geo- 
graphical and Statistical Society (from an abstract 
of in New-York Tritune we have 


which a late 


| gathered the principal facts in this article), says— 


that “the first attempt to run an Express from Alba- 
ny to Buffalo was made in 1841, before there was 


West of 


“ Wells, Fargo and Co.’s Cal- | 


any continuous line of railroad or stages on the pro- 
posed route, the messenger traveling by rail to Au- 
burn, by stage to Geneva, by rail to Rochester, to 
| Lockport by stage, and thence to Buftalo by private 
| conveyance, The through trip, at the quickest rate, 
occupied four nights and three days. For eighteen 
months I performed all the then multifarious duties 
| of express messenger and agent, as well as those of 
| proprietor; for two-thirds of that time T did not lose 
a trip ; and out of 2i nights I have spent 18 on the 
road. The trip at first was made only once a week, 
| then twice a week, and, in 1843, a daily communica- 
| tion was undertaken.” Now, if we are rightly in- 
| formed, every passenger train over this route has at 
least one Express car. 

The Express system claims superiority over other 
systems of transporting freight in these four particu 
lars : economy, safety and responsibility. 
Goods sent as freight by railroad, steamboat. or 
otherwise, are subject to vexatious delays, and often 
to damage and loss—for which loss and damage it is 
always difficult to recover payment. It is under- 
stood that a package sent by Express will reach its 
destination by the shortest route and in the quickest 
possible time, and the Company holds itself responsi- 
ble for all unnecessary delays. It is true that there 
are too many exceptions to these rules, but to their 
general fulfillment we must mainly ascribe the pres 
ent prosperous state of the Express business. Un- 
cle Sam himself trusts his funds to. the of the 
Express company rather than to his own agents 


speed, 


care 


The enormous sums of money used by the govern 
ment in its varied operations throughout the coun- 





try are chiefly conveyed by the Express companies. 
The public mind is thoroughly impressed with the 
idea, that safety and security attend the operations 
of the Express companies. The anxious parent, 
after committing to the Express company a package 
for his patriotic son, who is serving under Sherman 
in Georgia, Banks in Louisiana, or Gillmore in Flori 
da, feels assured that it will 
The miner in California, after collecting “a 
pile,” the reward of perseyering industry, Commits it 
to the nearest Express agent, confident that it will 


reach its destination 


small 


reach his wife, or mother, or father, as the case may 
be, in his far away New England home. 

To the general business of the country the Express 
system has made itself almost or quite indispensall 
The banks intrust their exchanges almost exclusively 
For carrying perishable 





to the Express companies. 
articles of all descriptions, the Express system seems 





| absolutely essential. By means of it, the city-clwell 
ers are supplied with the most luscious fruits pro 
} duced hundreds of miles distant. In the words of 
Mr. Henry Wells, “It might be said, that with the 
| aid of the telegraph and Express, a gentleman in al 
most any part of the Eastern, Middle or Western 
States, wishing to give a recherche dinner-party, has 
the markets of the country, from the Atlantic coast 
ito the Rocky mountains at his disposal.” 

We learn from Mr. Wells’ statements that no other 
country is favored with so perfect a system of Ex 
presses as the United States. “ Attempts to establish 

a general Express system throughout the European 
‘Continent would inevitably be frustrated by the 
| vexatious delays, expenses, interruptions of transit, 


land insecurity attendant on the passport system and 


| the collection of municipal and governmental reve 

nue imposts at the entrance gates of cities and at the 
custom-houses on the frontier lines of kingdoms and 
States, the territories of some of which can be crossed 
in an hour or two, or even in a few minutes.’ 

The American Express system, while deserving ef 
great commendation for the enterprise and faithful 
ness which has generally attended its operations, is 
yet open to the charge which may fairly be made 
against many large moneyed institutions—especialiy 
gained the monopoly of 
It is not 
uniform in its charges. Its 
much scope in respect to tariffs, and their disere 


institutions which have 


always just and 


any branch of business 
i agents are allowed too 
tionary power is too frequently exercise d for the 
benefit of their employees It occasionally happens 
that two packages of the same we ight and size, sent 
from the same place, will have very different charges 


accompanying them. A newly appointed Express 
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agent once told us, he could not ascertain from his 
instructions precisely what charges to make. He 
had been given a list of tariffs, and told not to strictly 
abide by it, but “ charge - high.” The Express 
company must not in this respect be regarded as an 
anomaly in the business world. Whenever we touch 
the great moneyed corporations we realize that the 
ereat want in this world of ours, is perfectly honest 
and upright men—men who act from the principle of 
righteousness. “ An honest man is the noblest work 
of God.” Ww. 





LINES ABOUT A SONG SPARROW, 
Who took shelter for the winter in a lumber heap near the Mill. 
Mr. Eprror: 
Since you have sung of “ Chippewa,” 
I'll tune me to another lay : 
A moral too perhaps may come, 
To be of use ( who knows ?) to some. 


My lay will tell of Sparrow gray, 

Who sings away from day to day, 

All summer long, his tireless song, 

As though for tune his love was strong. 


No one can tell the reason why 

This bird should fail, away to fly, 
When others thought it best to go, 
From fear of coming storms of snow. 


But stay he did, and what is more, 

He cared not for the din and roar, 

But chose a home near mill and shop, 
Where grains of wheat will sometimes drop. 


Just think with what unerring skill 
He lays his plan for winter's chill; 
A lumber heap close by he sees, 

To which for shelter soon he flees. 


But out he comes, when storm subsides, 
In search of food near where he hides; 
His plan well laid, he knows the door 
When time is come to go for more. 


Some kindly hand compassion shows, 
And crunbs of bread to Sparrow throws, 
Which Sparrow thinks so good a thing, 
He'd tell it out, if he could sing. 


But since he can’t, he thinks to do 
The next best thing, and that’s to woo 
The hand that pours out blessings sure 
To help him winter’s cold endure. 


Thus fared he all the winter long, 
The dreary while all hushed his song: 
But think you he no limit knew, 
When he should bid the storm adieu ? 
Nay, hear him sing e’en now again: 
“You see I did not wait in vain !” 

To field once more he wings his way 
And pours aloft his new-born lay. 
Suggestive this, at least to me, 

Of Hope's sure hold of what’s “ to be,” 
When spite of storm and tempest’s blast, 
We still can say, Zt will not last. 


Oneida, March, 1864. 


MARCH. 

Now that the month is gone it is proper to men- 
tion its beauties. Rarely if ever have we known so 
pleasant a March. Bryant’s line— 

“The stormy March has come at last”— 
is quite inapplicable this year. Only three or four 
stormy days have we observed, and but few cloudy 
ones. Its reign has not been one “of blast and 
storm,” but of “Jong bright sunny days,” 

“ When the changed winds were soft and warm, 

And heaven put on the blue of May.” 

Though our work has been mostly within doors, 
we could not but glance from day to day at the 
bright sunshine without, and note the beauty of the 
far blue sky. Winter is now with departed days, 


and the year journeys to the smiles and tears of 


April, to the serener May, to many-flowered and 
leafy June. Behind are the snow-crystals and ice- 
gems; before are the violets and apple-blossoms, the 





song of birds, and pleasant fruits. But in view of} 


brighter days that are coming, let us not forget the | tional church at Princeton, Ill, and was eminently 


beauty of the present, or fail to appreciate the good 
already past. A beautiful day is worth being thank- | 
ful for at all seasons. It should be a “bridal of the 
earth and sky,” that lifts our hearts inwardly to the 
source of all beauty. Such to us have been many 
of the days of the March that has just gone. 


| 





NEWS ITEMS. 


—We condense from the Tribune's special corres- 
pondence at Kanagawa some interesting news from 
Japan. That ancient empire so long entrenched 
behind its triple barrier of conceit, isolation and ayer- 
sion to progress, is compelled, sorely against its will, 
to become a conspicuous actor on the great stage of 
human affairs. At the present time,it is making 
forced submissions to the English and Dutch arma- 
ments, and has an unadjusted difficulty with France 
on hand. It is also convulsed with internal conflict. 
One party headed by the powerful family of Mits is 
conservative, and opposed to all intercourse with 
foreigners. This conservative party is at deadly 
feud with the progressives who are led by the family 
of Gotario. Assassinations have been frequent be- 
tween these rival families, each strriving to get the 
control of the policy of the state. One chief after 
another has fallen in this “bloody feud,” but at pres- 
ent the party of Gotario is predominant, and it is 
expected with some reason that now foreigners will 
be protected in their rights, and freedom of commerce 
will be extended. A new Embassy from Japan to 
Europe was to leave early in February. The French 
officials declare that the object of the Embassy is to 
settle at Paris for the murder of Lieut. Camus. The 
Japanese say that their object is to obtain the with- 
drawal of the treaty powers from Yeddo and Kana- 
gawa, and the limitation of foreign trade and inter- 
course to the ports of Nagasaki and Hakodadi.— 
The conservative party, that which represents Old 
Japan, has for some time carried on a_ guerrilla war- 
fare against natives who traded: with foreigners. 
The Government has at last begun to move against 
these brigands, and several arrests have been made. 
These arrests have given foreigners a little more 
confidence, still, the country is deplorably unsettled 
and trade languishes. One of the most destructive 
fires that history records, recently occured at Oasaca, 
on the western coast. Thirty thousand houses, and 
two hundred and fifty warehouses were burned, and 
from five hundred to one thousand lives lost. 

—European news is meager. The most important 

item we note, is that serious conflicts have occurred 
at Rome between the Papal and French soldiers. 
The populace sided with the former. 
—At home the world moves on. Arkansas has 
voted herself a Free State, adopting by a large ma- 
jority, the Constitutional amendment forever prohib- 
iting Slavery. The civil war, which in one aspect 
threatens to put enmity forever between the people 
of the North and the people of the South, in another, 
is actually seen bringing about union and mixture of 
the two great families faster than peace could ever 
do. The death and protracted absence of husbands, 
brothers and lovers, in the Southern army; the con- 
sequent loneliness and helplessness of Southern maids 
and wives, and the presence in their cities and towns 
of victorious and intelligent Northern soldiers, has 
led in hundreds of cases, to marriage and permanent 
settlement of Northern men by Southern hearths and 
on Southern lands. The vs medicatrix nature oper- 
ates in the social body as well as in the corporeal; 
and its tendency is to heal and close up wounds, and 
re-construct the shattered social edifice, stronger and 
better than before. 

—The Hon. Owen Lovejoy, member of Congress 
from Illinois, died in the city of Brooklyn, on Friday 
night, the 20th ult. We gather from obituary no- 
tices a few particulars of his life and character. He 
was born in Maine, in 1811, and was 53 years of age 
at the time of his death. He was the son of a minis- 
ter, and brother of the celebrated E. P. Lovejoy, 
editor of an Anti-slavery newspaper, who was shot 
by a Pro-slayery mob at Alton, Illinois. Owen was 
associated with his brother in principle, and wrote a 





spirited and touching account of his life and death. 


Subsequently he became minister of a congrega- 


successful in his labors. His talents and influence: 
and uncompromising course in respect to slavery, 
soon drew him into the sphere of politics, and in 
1856 he was elected to the U. 8. House of Represen- 
tatives. In this office he won a national reputation 
for industry, courage, and eloquence. The funeral 
of Mr. Lovejoy took place in Plymouth church, 
Brooklyn. The eulogies pronounced on him in 
Congress constituted the most remarkable demon- 
stration of admiration, respect, and love that has 
been made on the occasion of the death of a mem- 
ber of that body since the departure of John Quincy 
Adams. 


—Recent gifts to Yale College reach the munifi- 
cent sum of 490,000 dollars—viz., Ellsworth bequest, 
90,000; J. C. Sheffield, 110,000; State of Conn., 100, 
000; J. S. Battell, 35,000; L. B. Chittenden, 30,000; 
A. R. Street, 35,000; Unknown, 90,000. 





A MINISTER in a certain village, whose labors to 
increase the size and zeal of his flock had been suc- 
cessful, on returning from a necessary absence of six 
months, found that there had been a “ falling off” 
both in numbers and earnestness. After vainly en- 
deavoring to restore what had been lost, he finally bid 
farewell to his congregation, telling them they were 
like young bees—largest when first hatched! We 
probably did not reflect that their condition was 
only the legitimate result of his favorite doctrine, of 
“falling from grace.” 


“AND SO FORTH.” 

Mr. Epitor :—I wish to offer a few words of criti- 
cism, advice, &c., in reference to certaim writers, 
speakers, et cetera, who make so frequent use of the 
phrases “ and so forth,” “and so on,” or of their 
equivalent abbreviations, “ &ec.,” “ ete.,” and the like 
It seems to me sometimes, that this practice is used 
as a device to gain credit for more ideas than they 
really possess. For when one says, “and so fortli,” 
it implies that he might easily say more on the same 
subject, if he pleased. Now if one in such a case 
has anything more to say worth our attention, let 
him say it. If not, he might as well stop without an 
&c. But I would not trespass on your time and 
space. You know the proverb, “A word to the 
wise,” &e. Yours, &e. 

[We think “ &c.’s” suggestions are worth consid- 
ering, and recommend him to practice what he 
preaches.—Eprror, Composirors, &c., &c.] 


ORIGINAL IDENTITY. 


Professor C., of one of our flourishing New Eng- 
land Colleges, was an able man, but unfortunately 
had a hobby, which he rode in season and out of 
season, much to the annoyance of the students.— 
His was an exceedingly fine spun metaphysical the- 
ory, to the effect that the original identity of a sub- 
stance is never lost by any transmutation or change 
which may take place in respect to the substance 
itself. 

One lecture evening, after the worthy Professor had 
expatiated at some length on his favorite topic, an 
irreverent student asked leave to propose a question ; 
when the following colloquy ensued: 

Student. You see this knife which I hold in my 
hand ? 

Prof. Certainly. 

Student. If I should lose the blade, and have a 
new one put in its place, would it be the same knife 
afterwards? 

Prof. Most assuredly. 

Student. Then, if I should subsequently lose the 


handle, and get it replaced, would it still be the same 
knife ? 

Prof. Certainly. 
_ Student. Then, if some one should find the orig- 
inal blade and handle, and put them together, what 
knife would that be ? 

The answer of the Professor is not reported. 
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